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dale's contemporary, suffered under the pangs of a remorse
equally acute, though with apparently far less cause. The
devils who tormented him whispered blasphemies in his
ears; they pulled at his clothes ; they persuaded him that
he had committed the unpardonable sin. They caused the
very stones in the streets and tiles on the houses, as he says,
to band themselves together against him. But they had not
the refined and humorous ingenuity of the American fiends.
They tempted him, as their fellows tempted Dimmesdale, to
sell his soul; but they were too much in earnest to insist
upon queer breaches of decorum. They did not indulge in
that quaint play of fancy which tempts us to believe that
the devils in New England had seduced the ' tricksy spirit,'
Ariel, to indulge in practical jokes at the expense of a nobler
victim than Stephano or Caliban. They were too terribly
diabolical to care whether Bunyan blasphemed in solitude
or in the presence of human respectabilities. Bunyan's
sufferings were as poetical, but less conducive to refined
speculation. His were the fiends that haunt the valley of
the shadow of death; whereas Hawthorne's are to be
encountered in the dim regions of twilight, where realities
blend inextricably with mere phantoms, and the mind con-
fers only a kind of provisional existence upon the ' airy
nothings' of its creation. Apollyon does not appear armed
to the teeth and throwing fiery darts, but comes as an
unsubstantial shadow threatening vague and undefined
dangers, and only half-detaching himself from the back-
ground of darkness. He is as intangible as Milton's Death,
not the vivid reality which presented itself to mediaeval
imaginations.
This special attitude of mind is probably easier to the
American than to the English imagination.    The craving